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The Kindergarten Occupations in the School. 
BY W. N. H. 





IV. 
THE Fo.LpINnc-SHEET. 


For the exercises to be suggested under this head, sheets of 
paper of various sizes and shapes may be provided. The shapes 
most commonly used, and that will answer for all ordinary purposes, 
are the square,,the oblong rectangle, the equilateral triangle, and the 
circle, though other regular forms may sometimes be used to advant- 
age. The most convenient sizes for class use are squares of four or 
five inches to the side, oblong rectangles two by four and two by 
five inches, equilateral triangles four or five inches to the side, and 
circles four or five inches in diameter. The paper should be suffi- 
ciently tough not to break in folding and creasing, as well as suffi- 
ciently stiff and elastic to retain the shape into which it is folded ; 
thin writing paper, stout printing paper, ordinary glazed paper, will 
answer very well. In folding, great stress should be laid on accu- 
racy, care, and cleanliness; the creases should be sharply defined, 
by drawing the back of the thumb-nail firmly over the folds. In 
the dictation exercises, the pupils should never change the position 
of the paper unless by direction, and should never 4/¢ the paper 
from the table until the desired form is completed. 

1. As an introductory exercise, the pupil may study the form- 
features of the paper before him. He may count and describe the 
edges and corners. He may state in what positions (horizontal, 
vertical, or slanting) the different edges are; what positions they 
occupy with reference to each other (parallel, diverging, perpendic- 
ular, oblique) ; what kinds of angles certain sides form, or what sides 
form certain angles. He may place a certain finger on given cor- 
hers or points of the sides, or hold the paper in given positions, or 
with a given edge or corner in a given position, etc. 

2. Each pupil has a square folding-sheet before him, and fol- 
lows directions from the teacher, like the following: ‘Place the 
paper before you, with two edges running from right to left, and two 
from front to back.—Place the right edge on the left, and crease the 
paper in the fold.—Fold the upper half back (or, open the paper).— 
Place the right edge on the crease through the middle, and crease 
the paper in the fold.—Place the left edge on the crease through 
the middle, and crease the paper in the fold.—Turn the paper over 
from front to back.—Place the front (narrow) edge on the back 
edge, and crease through the middle.—Open the upper half for- 
watd.—Place the front edge backward on the crease through the 
middle, and crease the paper in the fold.—Place the back edge for- 
ward on the crease through the middle, and crease the paper in the 
fold.—Open all the folds: backward, forward, turn the paper for- 
ward, right, left.” — — 

The paper, thus prepared, is now ready to be put t> some use. 
For instance : 

a) The fact that the creases divide the paper into smaller 
Squares may be noticed; these squares may be counted.—‘How 
Many rows of squares from right to left, from front to back? How 
Many squares in each row? How many in the paper?”—The 


number of creases, their relative directions, the angles which they 








form, and other things may be noticed and distinctly enounced by 
the children, in full clear sentences, until they are quite familiar 
with the paper, and love it for the pleasure obtained from it. 


5) The sheet is used for exercises in drawing, the small squares 
being shaded, filled with faint parallel lines in various directions, and 
more or less symmetrical arrangements, or the creases being used 
as guides in the construction of more complicated drawings, as 
shown in the last two figures of the following cut: 





¢) The forms, thus drawn, may be cut out from the papers and 
used in a variety of group-arrangements by the pupils, or as orna- 
ments in a variety of ways. The fragments cut off should not be 
at once contemptuously thrown away, but carefully studied in their 
form, used in special symmetrical groupings, that may be copied on 
the slate, or prepared for counters to be used in arithmetical exer- 
cises or games. This respect for material should, indeed, be culti- 
vated on every occasion ; it will enable the child to find some good 
in everything, to cull happiness for self and others from the poorest 
surroundings and from the scantiest means. 

d) The paper, folded as above (2), is placed before the child, 
and neatly marked, as in the following cut : 


The crossed squares are then, as a 
whole, cut out from the sheet, each little 
square once more carefully folded upward 
and inward, and nealty creased in the 
fold. The form will then, almost by its 
own elasticity, spring into the shape of a 
cube, and may be fixed in this position 
with the aid of a little mucilage, for 
further study and exercises, 

( Zo be continued.) 
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(For the New Epucation.) : 


What Shall We Do with the Boys and Girls ? 


BY JOHN OGDEN. 





i II. 

If we wish to give direction and shapely proportions to the 
plant ‘or tree, we’ commence early, even while, by reason of its 
feebleness, it can offer no resistance to the plastic hand. If we wish 
to secure a dike against the ravages of the onrushing crevasse, we 
carefully close all 4¢#/e leaks, and strengthen all weak points. So, in 
the helplessness of childhood, and in those periods when danger first 
threatens, the careful hand of culture should simply give direction to 
native forces, and guard against the encroachments of evil. 

The only safe way, therefore, to evoke this dangerous element 
in childhood, spoken of in a previous article, and to make it a 
measure of usefulness, a promoter of the peace of society, is to com- 
mence early, even while it is very weak and tender, and develop it 
into self-control. 

Herein is the whole secret of the matter. This force either 
controls itself, or else it wastes in fruitless efforts to control others, 
thereby aggravating its own disorders. Self-control, rightfully de- 
veloped, puts itself almost beyond the possibility of excess, since 
what was once a source of terror is now tamed, and becomes 2 
promoter of good order. The very cause of evil is surcharged with 
possible good, and the character of the future results is determined 
largely by the kind of culture. 

But it is not at all safe to allow this force to assume some of its 
monstrous proportions before commencing to give it proper direc- 
tion, in this regard. Here is where the great mistake is made in 
our present system of education, both in families and schools ; and, 
I may add, in churches also. It is the great mistake because if és 
the first. Our system, as generally practiced, waits too long. -It 
practically takes but little account of this vital force until it becomes 
almost unmanageable. It is then obliged to call to its aid extraor- 
dinary forces, in order to restrain it. — 

Hence the peculiar nature of our public school government, as 
generally administered. And the same may be said of family govern- 
ment. The former of these, in its most favorable aspects and appli- 
cation, is probably the best the condition of things will allow. It is 
quite doubtful whether the milder and more rational methods would 
be adequate for the government of the young under present circum- 
stances. When the disorders incident to human nature become 
deep-seated and strong, they require severe remedies for their removal. 
This is true, whether they are of a physical or a moral character. 

Here, then, is where the “ue kindergarten offers its services 
and its peculiar advantages. It renders help at the right time, and 
at the right point in the child’s nature. It proposes formation instead 
of reformation, prevention instead of cure. It utilizes human ener- 
gies, instead of crushing them. It induces activity, instead of restrain- 
ing it. It promotes growth—real genuine growth, instead of cramping 
and dwarfing it. It develops order, instead of forcing it. It creates 
appetite, instead of cramming it. In a word, it works in harmony 
with nature’s laws, instead of antagonizing them; and the labor is 
easy, and the burden light. 

Skeptics may sneer, and those either too stupid to comprehend 
the philosophy, or so willfully blind as not to acknowledge it, may 
cry: “Away with it ;” stillthe facts remain. The old systems have.sig- 
nally failed to reach little children in their helplessness in the past, 
and the true kindergarten has done it, and done it effectually. It 
lifts them into the very light of intellectual activity, and the love of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. Mark, I use the word érue 
kindergarten, as distinguished from the many shams that abound 
all over the country. ‘ 

Only let the ‘rue kindergartener take possession of this field of 
culture from the earliest period of child-life, and continue it through 
all the stages thereof, until the budding intellectual and moral nature 
begins to inhale the fragrance of higher culture, and the whole edu- 
cational problem is practically solved, at least for that particular 








period—from the age of 3 to 7 years. This implies, of course, that 
every mother should be a practical kindergartener, which must be 
the case before the fu// benefits of the system can be realized. The 


world’s true progress, and the perfection of human power, must date 


from some such period as this. We must go back to the beginnings 
of evil if we wish to eradicate it. No mere reforms can ever accom- 
plish it. ‘The remedies ‘must be applied at the very sources of dis- 


order, they must even_antedate the existence of vice as an’ active 


force, and root it out of our nature. Even if the little one’s wants 
are supplied in a rational way, during the age assigned for kinder- 
gartening, a very large share of this evil is practically cut off. 

But after this age—what then? How shall we supply employ. 
ment of a suitable kind to this vast multitude of children that are 
thus coming upon the land as numerous as the frogs that once 
made their appearance upon the land of Egypt? From the palace 
of the king to the hovel of the beggar, we find them elbowing their 
way along, until our streets and our homes, and even our kneading 
troughs and our bed-chambers, are filled with them.—And blessed 
be the little plague—let them come! The more the merrier!—But 
“What shall we do with them ?” is the question that puzzles some of 
us. Their little hands and heads—and hearts, too, for that matter— 
are aching for something to do. This is made manifest by their 
most eloquent mischief—and what a wonderful capacity they have 
for it! And yet it all means something.—Who can interpret it ? Who 
can meet these mute appeals for something to do, and not be 
touched by them? The ¢vue kindergartener only can rightly inter- 
pret the wants of childhood, and provide for its necessities. Let us, 
therefore, make this knowledge general. > 

In our ignorance of the true intent of this vital force in child- 
hood, that so frequently works off in peevishness and mischief, we 
are disposed to treat it slightingly, if not cruelly. We try to repress 
it, or to crush it, as an element of evil. But no amount of blind 
physical force can ever change the direction of this current, except 
to make it more unmanageable. We might as well try to change 
the course of the river and to drive it up to the mountains, as to 
beat back this vital energy in childhood. And, for one, I am right 
glad of it. Nature here is stronger than our own folly. I would 
give more for one thoroughly mischievous scamp of a boy, if I wanted 
to make a first-class man, than I would for a whole gross of namby- 
pamby putty-sticks. A boy must have some resistance, some rebound 
about him, if he is expected to amount to anything in this world. 
He should be like a cat: when thrown up at any angle, he will 
alight upon his feet, every time. Such a boy will carve occasions 
from his own brain to make his way through the world,—not always 
to the peace and harmony of it, however. 

What this force needs, then, is not repression, but direction. It 
needs the skillful hand of the wise kindergartener and teacher ; and 
all this untamed force becomes a lever to lift humanity from merely 
blind impulse into the realm of reason and reflection. What would 
our world be without this vital force? It would be as insipid as 
water, and as barren as a desert. And we suggest that the same 
wise provisions which now prevail in the true kindergarten should 
be made in every grade of school. It is surely possible. The con- 
ditions need only be changed to suit the age and advancement and 
other circumstances of the child. Hence, every school, from the 
primary to the high-school and college, should simply be a mod- 
ified kindergarten. 





>> 


—WHATEVER compromise in the way of shades, blinds, or cur 
tains may be allowed, we should at least forbid, unless in the height 
of our American mid-summer noon, the prison gloom of tightly- 
closed shutters. Even after a death in a house, it is wrong to en- 
courage and invite disease by keeping the shutters closed for many 
days together. Soon after the funeral they ought to be opened 
again. No child can grow strong and ruddy with the bloom of 
health, no invalid can respond favorably to the best of tonic treat- 
ment in a constantly darkened house. Let the sun come in!— 
Our Homes. 


a 





—TuHE uncultivated instinct of the mother is not far beyond 
that of the lower animals.—J/arenholtz-Buelow. 
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- Extracts from Marenholtz-Buelow’s Aphorisms. 





There can be but one universal law by which the human soul 

js developed, by which man is led to humanity. This does not im- 

y that the particular individuality of each is to be sacrificed, no 
more than the individuality of the different plants that are warmed by 
the same sun and watered by the same rain. This one law Froebel 
calls the law of contrasts (and their connection), and makes it intel- 
ligible to the child in its play. 

If the activity of the child were purely imitative and mechan- 
ical, so that, applying the same law and the same material, the chil- 
dren should each obtain the same result, it would avail little for the 
development of individual peculiarities. But inasmuch as each 
child applies the law and the material freely in the service of its in- 
tentions, seeks to represent its peculiar ideas externally, and brings 


merely mechanical and prescribed, the particular talents of the child 
are aroused and developed. 

If the child plays arbitrarily, 2. e. without method and guidance. 
without suitable material, it gains no results that satisfy its aims 
(though they be but instinctive aims); it exercises, indeed, its 
powers, but not creatively. This creative activity requires represent- 
ations that give an image of the condition of the powers, so that 
the child’s peculiarities may be mirrored in the produced object. 
If, ¢. g., the child wishes to represent an animal, and does not find 
suitable material nor suitable guidance, it will let a chance piece of 
wood or a rude line on the slate stand for it. But this is not satis- 
factory, and yields no profit in the development of its powers. 
Froebel gives the child suitable material in the blocks, and guidance 
in the first rudiments of drawing, clay for modeling, and other ma- 
terial. With these, too, rather unshapely results will have to satisfy 
the child’s fancy at first, but gradually strength and skill are de- 
veloped, and the object receives the desired form, and satisfies the 
little creator. Activity that yields no results will please the child only 
for a short time, as an exercise of power, but will never truly satisfy 
it ; for unconsciously it strives, in all it does, to represent its general 
and individual thoughts and feelings, to let them come to light. It 
can be observed everywhere, how quickly children grow tired with 
such unsuccessful efforts at representation, how they continually 
change their occupation, and, at last, reach inactivity and idleness. 
This is avoided by Froebel’s gifts and occupations, inasmuch as they 
require a certain degree of concentration and attention, repay effort 
by affording real satisfaction in enabling the child to gradually attain 
the desired end. 





It is wonderful how many are still opposed to early education, 
how many want to leave the soul, during the first years of life, 
wholly to itself, and care only for the nurture of the body ; as if the 
two could be separated, especially during this first period of imper- 
fect consciousness, when the two are still so intimately interwoven, 
are still so little differentiated. Everyone knows that it is impossible. 
to carry on war without disciplined soldiers, and that this needed 
discipline is obtained by military drill, which enables them to carry 
out the command. For similar reasons, the child should, during the 
first period of life, go through exercises that enable it to meet the 
demands of the next period, ¢. ¢. it should be taught to use the 
senses, its muscles, and its faculties in a manner to fit it for hfe in 
the later period, and in this again it should be prepared for the next 
following, so that childhood as a whole may become a preparation 
for adult life. A beginning, then, must be made with their prepara- 
tory exercises, and suitable material for these must be provided. 

Now, because it has been shown that injury comes from arbi- 
trary interference in the processes of natural development, many 
think that all should be left to chance, and thus innumerable mental 
germs perish for lack of nurture in the very beginning of life. Nature 
requires nurture at all times, on every stage of development; and 
this nurture is possible only if the necessary means are procured. 
Again, the most serious drawbacks result if these means are wanting 
in the beginning, when the weak germs of thought and feeling must 


culture and nature as irreconcilable contrasts, although all culture 
that is contrary to the nature of man (as a humane being) is spuri- 
ous. For progress lies in the very naturé of man, which would lead 
every new generation to excel its predecessor in all that is good and 
beautiful. Just so the nature of each individual human being demands 
that every grade of development should lie higher than the preced- 
ing one. Hence, culture must begin with life, and the young human 
being, the child, must be assisted in all its innate tendencies of 
higher development; and this need of help from without is the 
greater, the more the child is still deficient in strength and self-con- 
sciousness. 





The self-conscious and self-determined application of the law 
constitutes liberty. Man attains liberty by recognizing the general 
or absolute law of development, and by applying it (obeying it) 
in all he does. He who understands the art of swimming, moves 
freely in the water; he who knows and obeys the laws of life, moves 
freely in the life-element. This is what Froebel would teach child- 
‘hood. 


What but the want of individual culture that accounts for the 
lack of mutual understanding among men. Everything is recognized 
as a genus or a species only by the clear and distinct presentation of 
peculiarities; the same istrueof man. The more clearly pronounced 
he is in his individuality, the more distinct and clear must be his 
modes of expressing himself; hence, the more fully he will be under- 
stood. All that is vague is unintelligible. The ordinary education 
of our day prevents the development of individual pecuharities, 
already by forcing upon the child or giving it too much and too 
many things, which it cannot assimilate either quantitatively or qual- 
itatively ; thereby the still undeveloped germs of individual talent are 
suppressed and degenerate. This is particularly the case in the edu- 
cation of women, where vagueness, lack of individuality, is counted 
as womanliness, and all that shows a distinct character is repressed 
as improper. But true, fully developed womanliness cannot be 
clearly felt in humanity until it has obtained freedom of development 
in education, and the general idea of womanliness to embrace all 
womanly peculiarities and special characteristics. 








Even the best organized family is not in a condition to give the 
children of different ages sufficient scope to become fully developed 
for practical civil life, to teach them the subordination of egotism to 
the welfare of the whole, to inculcate a sense of duty beyond the 
narrow circle of the family. For this, the children of different families 
must be brought together, at least for a few hours of the day. The 
kindergarten offers this opportunity for supplementing family educa- 
tion without disturbing it. 





—TueE system of fashionable boarding schools, whose anxiety to 
render their pupils accomplished and fascinating at all costs, results 
in a forced and at the same time imperfect training, combined with 
luxurious living, absence of exercise and of other healthy circum- 
stances, tends to increase the irritability of the nervous system, and 
to foster a precocious evolution of character. As this is increased, 
tone and energy are diminished. The girl returns from school a 
wayward, capricious and hysterical young lady, weak and unstable 
in mind, habits, and pursuits. She enters into society, and there her 
whole mode of life further contributes to her unfortunate condition. 
The competitions, disappointed affection and vanity, the artificial 
excitement of balls, public entertainments, late hours, and all the 
frivolities and pleasures of fashion, tend in the same direction. The 
cultivation of music, poetry, novels, and other inflammatory litera- 
ture, nourish illusions contrary to the actual state of society. Her very 
dress seems made on purpose to interfere with the healthy function 
of her most vital organs, and to prevent the free play of muscular 
action essential to a sound constitution. Girls subjected to such a 


r‘gime when their minds and bodies should be guided in a totally 
opposite direction, have one order of faculties alone exercised, and 
these, predominating over the reasoning powers, cause a host of 
nervous, vaporous, hysterical, and hypochondriacal disorders. — 





get their direction, if they are to grow towards genuine culture and 
real virtue. But this is the old, ever-returning error, to look upon 


Sanitary Record. 
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CRADLE SONG FOR PUTTING THE BALL TO REST. 


(COMMONICATED BY MRS, POLLOCK.) 





Baby is a sailor-boy ; Little eyelids downwards creep; 
Swing, cradle, swing. Swing, cradle, swing. 

Sailin: is the sailor’s joy ; Now the babe is fast asleep; 
Swing, cradle, swing. Swing, cradle, swing. 


Gently in its little nest; 
. , . Swing, cradle, swing. 
Slowly sails our precious freight; Let us put the ball to rest; 
Swing, cradle, swing. Swing, cradle, swing. 
Repeat last line four times, in each stanza. 


a. 


—WE regret very much that, owing to unforeseen circumstances 
beyond the control of the Chicago kindergarteners, it has been 
decided to postpone the summer meeting of the Western Kindergar- 
ten Association. Notice will be given in due time, when and where 


Baby is captain, mother is mate; 
OY Seino cradle, swin: 





a 


—WE have received a card of invitation to attend a most beau- 
tiful festival, arranged by Miss Marwedel, Miss Smith, Mrs. Cooper, 
and others, at San Francisco, Cal. On the 28th day of May, the 
children from the principal private and public kindergartens of the 
city will assemble (or rather did assemble) on the University grounds 
to re-enact the beautiful festival on the Altenstein. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a more genial and effective mode of making 
friends for the cause than this mew departure of the California 
Froebel Union. If it were not so far to the end of the journey, or 
further to the end of our purse, nothing could have kept us from 
attending this unique celebration.—Since writing the above, we have 
received a report of the festival. The reader will find it on page 6. 








—Awmonc the papers to be read at the meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Chautauqua, N. Y., (July 13, 14, 15, 16), 
we notice the following: Object Lessons in Morals, by A. D. Mayo; 
Modeling in the Public Schools as well as in the Kindergarten, by 
Edward A. Spring; Technical Training in American Education, by 
E. E. White; The Domain of Nature and of Art in Education, by 
W. H. Payne; Effects of Methods of Instruction upon the Results 
of School Work, by J. W. Dickinson; From Pestalozzi to Froebel, 
by W. N. Hailmann. 


re a as 





—WE have received the programme of the closing exercises of 
Mrs. Van Kirk’s Training School for Kindergarteners, at Philadelphia. 
The names of 24 graduates are given. Miss Peabody delivered the 
address to the graduates. 

From the same favored city we have received a short account 
of the closing exercises of Miss Burritt’s Training School. The num- 
ber of graduates is not stated. The diplomas were distributed by 
Mrs. R. H. Hare, one of the vice-presidents of the A. F. U. 





—Miss Peasopy desires us to say that “whoever belongs to 
the A. F. U., and will send the fee, $2.50, to Miss E. P. Peabody, 
at Concord, Mass., will have that volume of Dr. Barnard’s ‘Kinder- 
garten Papers,’ which otherwise will cost $3.50.” 








—— 

—Tue closing exercises of our Free Training Class took place | 
on the 29th of May. Nineteen ladies received certificates, recom. 
mending them as fitted for the work. Seven, possibly nine of these 
will enter upon the work in Detroit. The exercises, with the 
exhibition of kindergarten-work, made a deep impression. This . 
applies more particularly to the extensive “schools” prepared by the 
pupils, and to the group-work shown on two large sand-tables and 
a number of kindergarten-tables. In addition to groups showing 
successively and separately the possibilities of the third gift, the fourth 
gift, the third and fourth combined, the tablets, the sticks, and the 
lentils, there was a market-scene, a furnished toy-house, a sand-table 
group showing the various means of transportation, and another 
sand-table group illustrating the history of wheat from the farm to 
the mills. The class has been under our instruction for eight 
months, spending, for six months daily, two hours with Mrs. Hail- 
mann in lessons on the gifts and occupations, as well as in practice 
in the songs and games, and one hour listening to a conversational 
lecture on some topic more or less intimately connected with the 
work. In these lectures, the subjects of physiology, psychology, and 
pedagogy, with special reference to early training and kindergarten- 
work, as well as geometry and natural history, were discussed. For 
two additional months, they were engaged in observation and some 
practice at the two kindergartens under our control, completed some 
“schools,” and attended lectures on kindergarten practice. 

The closing exercises were made the occasion for announcing 
our next year’s programme of work. We shall have no free Training 
Class, but will establish, with the help of our pupils who enter upon 
the work in the city, a free Mothers’ Class, which we shalt meet at 
least once a week for the eight months, October to May. In 
addition, we hore to have time enough left to establish, on a firm 
basis, one or more charity kindergartens, for which some preliminary 
work has already been done. 


> 





—Mr. JoHN OGDEN is a candidate for the office of State 
Commissioner of Common Schools in Ohio. 


a a aoe 





. 


—Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, addressed the American Froebel 
Union, the last week in March, in New York. He closed with the 
following remark in respect to the kindergarten : “It should be a sort 
of sub-primary (sic !) education, and receive the pupil at the age of 
four or four and a half years, and hold him until he completes his 
sixth year. Besides the industrial training, there is much else in the 
kindergarten which is common to the instruction in the school sub- 
sequently, and occupies the same ground. There is instruction in 
manners and polite habits, and a cultivation of imagination and 
inventive power. The cultivation of language is also much empha- 
sized in the kindergarten.” 


o~)-—-s. 
> 





—JosHua M. Stark, president of the Milwaukee school- 
board, in an address to this body recommended the kindergarten 
very highly; as essential in the education of little children. He con- 
siders the establishment of a sufficient number of kindergartens in * 
connection with the public schools an imperative duty. of the 
board,—“as fast as suitable rooms and competent teachers can be 
secured.” 


—Sr. Louis had, in 1879, 53 flourishing kindergartens, with 
3842 pupils, 131 paid teachers, and 65 volunteer assistants. The 
entire cost for the year was $5.70 for each pupil attending, or $3.50 
for each pupil enrolled. : 











—Tue Cincinnati Commercial gives a very pleasant account of 
the charity kindergarten lately established at the Spencer House, in 
Cincinnati. Miss Shawk, a St. Louis kindergartener, with five as- 
sistants, is in charge of the enterprise, which seems to be in & 
flourishing condition in every respect. The report states that it is 
the intention to have a kitchen attached to the school, and all the 
little girls are to be taught practical cooking and house-keeping ~ 
fitted for hired slavery, we presume. j 
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Correspondence. 





Miss Peabody writes, among other things, from Concord: 


May 31.—DeEar Mr. H.:—I put into this envelope my be- 
inning of an attempt to write to you in April—just to show you I 
did make it. I have at last got back to Concord, where I find 
heaps of letters and papers that have been accumulating as I have 
slowly dragged myself home—not, I am happy to say, without 
having seen and done many things favorable to our cause. * * 
# * * [find the New Epucation for May has some account 
of our meeting in New York, and perhaps enough, especially as 
Dr. Barnard purposes to publish, in his volume of kindergarten 

hes, Mr. Harris’s und Mr. Cushing’s addresses, and Mr. 
Batchellor’s, and, perhaps, the lecture on story-telling which Miss 
Buckland, of London, sent, and which I read with illustrations from 
my own memory and observation. Neither Mr. Adler nor Mr. 
Newton have been able to write out their speeches, which will be 
substantially repeated, I hope, on some future occasion; for they 
are both calculated to rouse up the co-operation of the universal 
public, which it is now the thing to do, since we have kinder- 
garteners trained to do the work. 

Fune 6.—My frequent delay will show you my desire to write, 
and my inability. While I am well, with good appetite and with- 
out pain, I feel physically incompetent to a degree I never felt be- 
fore. It may, however, only be the effect of having made this late 
journey under the disadvantage of a heavy cold and cough, follow- 
ing upon the anxious two months in which I was writing out my 
“Reminiscences of Dr. Channing.”—I would like to tell you of my 
journey,—not only try to give you a more full account of our New- 
York meeting, which seemed to interest the audience wonderfully, 
but of my visit to Baltimore, Washington, and Philadelphia. 

I went to Baltimore to give my lectures on Religious and 
Moral Culture, but unfortunately found myself there without the 
first two lectures, which I had carefully prepared, one upon the 
religious endowment of human nature, telling kindergarteners they 
must “keep diligently ’ and guard from being lost in superstition, 
whose issues are death, —and lead children to practice towards each 
other the love and jus ice which involves reasonable self-denial and 
self-sacrifice, in order tto bring about fair p/ay and moral beauty, 
along with physical exhilaration. The other lecture I lost was on 
Language, as the means of developing the human understanding, 
putting into the child’s power a microscope for the investigation ot 
nature, and a telescope for the vision of principles. This loss im- 
posed on me the worry of extemporaneous speaking, for which my 
life has not trained me. 

__ Miss A. W. Barnard has kept, during the past winter, the model 
kindergarten at the State Normal School of Maryland, and also four 
ladies forming a class of training kindergarteners. In both she has 
had eminent success. The power of giving the children to them- 
selves, and initiating self-government, with an increase rather than a 
diminution of their enjoyment of play, issuing in the preliminary 
exercise of all the moral activities, was a marvel to the parents,— 
especially to the parents of the “difficult” children, who are often of 
the most energy of character and scope of mind, who do wrong, é. 
¢. make mistakes, only because they are not systematically taught 
by the experienced how to do right. —It is a great misfortune that 
the State has cut down the appropriations for education. in Maryland 


; one quarter (/), so that Mr. Newell is obliged to relinquish the 


dergarten altogether, as a feature of the Normal School. — By 
the generosity of the philanthropic Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, four 
es of Southern blood and connection, one a Roman Catholic, 
have been very thoroughly trained and inspired by Miss Barnard. 
One of them will probably make a private kindergarten in the 
neighborhood of the Nezmal School, for the little ones who will be 
nded, and the others will go elsewhere. Some of the churches 

are planning to support cha1ity kindergartens.—I should have been 
Iconsolable at Miss Barnard’s being obliged to leave Baltimore, but 
I found, in East Baltimore, a most able kindergartener of whom 
Thad not heard before, but who is now in her third year of success 
and quite fairly paid by the parents ($60 a year, for each pupil). 
takes ladies to train, and makes them stay two years with her, 





the first year to learn the theory and manipulations, and the second 
year to learn children and practice by themselves, as it were, becom- 
ing pupils in the kindergarten, and practicing as her assistants in 
some degree. I wish you would speak of this training-school in 
your paper. The address of Miss Kate D. French is 322 Baltimore 
street, East Baltimore, Md. 

My visit to Philadelphia was but eleven days. I lectured to 
Mrs. Van Kirk’s ciass of more than twenty enthusiastic kindergar- 
teners, and attended her closing exercises, which were very interest- 
ing and creditable. I also intended to attend the closing exercises 
of Miss Burritt’s class that took place in a hall in Chestnut street, 
but I missed it by an accident. Mrs. Van Kirk had heard Mr. 
Batchellor’s lecture in New York, and invited him to come and de- 
liver it to her class. He made it even more interesting than he had 
done in New York, and it overlapped Miss Burritt’s hour, which I 
did not realize till it was too late for me to get there. —Mr. Batchellor 
has discovered a new harmony of nature available for education, 
and gives it to little children to enjoy the world of tone as they en- 
joy that of color, involving in his instruction the sol-fa tonic system 
which has done such wnders in English schools. Mr. B. also went 
to Baltimore on Mr. Newell’s urgent request, and delivered his lec- 
ture at the Normal School to a crowded audience, and produced 
great enthusiasm, especially in the kindergarteners. 

There is a charity kindergarten in Philadelphia, got up by Miss 
Hallowell, who raised a subscription for it, and engaged Miss Stevens 
for it, who was an admirable choice, being a superior womin and 
deeply trained. But Miss Hallowell was so eager to gratify the 
subscribers with a great effect, that she has nearly defeated the enter 
prise by accumulating a hundred children, which is altogether toc 
great a number to have it possible to carry out Froebel’s idea,— 
which is to have companies of children not too large to be unified 
and brought into the compass of every child’s affection and imagin- 
ation, not to say within the compass of one teacher’s possibility of 
living wth them all in each. Miss Stevens would have taught Miss 
Hallowell that it would be really doing infinitely more for this gene- 
ration, had she given her twenty children instead of a hundred, be- 
cause then Froebel’s method could have been applied; and twenty 
children developed into self-directing moral agents, who could save 
from their sins as many families by becoming intelligent powers of 
love. It is necessary to be understood that one person is not able to 
be more than twenty mothers. Kindergartening is moral and intellect- 
ual culture, requiring insight into the individuality of each, as well 
as into the general laws of childhood. The latter may be gained in 
their previous study in the training-class; but the former—the 
knowledge of each child, to be gained by personal confidential inter- 
course with it—is the continuous, unintermitted study of every day, 
requiring open heart and mind, and, for the three hours they are 
in intercourse with them, an unremitted exertion of the whole be- 
ing, lest self-will and personal idiosyncrasy be substituted for those 
laws of God which alone children should be called to mind.—I 
believe it is the charity kindergartens that will do best justice to 
Froebel’s idea, and justify his method as the true method of life, be- 
cause in them the kindergarten can be left unhampered and will 
never be obliged to sacrifice the children to conventional etiquette. 
It is a gospel preached to the pvor, like the gospel of Christ, for it 
deals with the human being simply as such; and the greatest dan- 
ger will come when ¢he wor/d shall take it up and patronize it to 
bring about its purposes, as Constantine took up Christianity, arrest- 
ing its free development. It is a noteworthy fact that in Naples, 
where Madame Salis-Schwabe, with a corps of assistants, collected 
one hundred of the children of lazzaroni into her kindergarten at the 
College of Medicine—a building granted her by the city for the pur- 
pose—, she has been able to bring out such results that now princes 
are sending their children; for there is no distinction of ranks in 
childhood. The will and the heart that acts through the child in 
that pre-intellectual era, is the Eternal Spirit of Love whose issues are 
human sweetness and generosity, precluding disorder and vulgarity. 
But there can be no hurrying, no massing, Those who would found 
charity kindergartens, must make haste slowly. The law is inexor- 
able: first the seed, then thte flower, lastly the fruit—The charity 
kindergarten of the Anthon Memorial Church, in New York, is a 
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model and a success ; and there is no good reason why every church 
in the land should not establish one. It would do more to advance 
humanity than their pulpits do. 


(Reported for the New Epucarion.) 


May Festival of the San Francisco Charity Kinder- 
gartens. 








Last Thursday (May 28) was red-letter day to the little children 
of the Silver street and Jackson street Free Kindergartens. No one 
who attended the kindergarten picnic on that day will ever forget it. 
It was an occasion of too much sacred enjoyment to ever fade from 
memory. There is nothing that so moves the deepest and holiest 
sympathy as the happiness of childhood, especially of a childhood 
that ordinarily seems to be covered all over with care—premature 
care and anxiety. Love for little children has in it an uplifting, an 
exalting, and a refining power. Many a little child holds in his tiny 
hand the clew which leads adult years to heaven. Verily the word 
is true—“A little child shall lead them!” It was a beautiful spec- 
tacle to see a hundred or more little children, equipped in costume 
and gaily caparisoned with badges, banners and _ parti-colored rib- 
bons, marching in line like tiny soldiers, making rythmical music 
with their eager feet, as they made their way into the boat. The old 
Capital bowed obsequiously to receive her precious burden of baby- 
freight, and with unwonted show of celerity and pride she darted 
out into the shining waters of the bay. The Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company had, with great painstaking, provided a special train 
which ran quite down from Berkeley to the end of the wharf, thus 
saving much trouble in change of cars at the Point. Merry songs 
stirred the air as the train went whirling through the green fields. 
Crowds of little faces went “smack up” against the window-panes, 
peering as intently as possible at the gay flowers, which nervous 
little fingers were itching to grasp. “Berkeley!” is called out, and 
then there is a rustle and hustle to hear the music outside, which 
proves to be the welcoming song of Miss Marwedel’s class, who 
have come to the train to receive their guests. It is a lovely sight. 
The little hostesses are all in white. They bear banners with wel- 
coming inscriptions. ‘They ga'ly lead the way, bearing Froebel’s 
benignant face as.the avant courier. The train. of four-year-old 
guests follow merrily. There is a flutter and jollity. Presently the 
yellow poppies and flaunting buttercups prove too great a tempta- 
tion for even little kindergartens, who learn obedience as a primal 
law. They spring from line ; they dart into the grass ; they clutch 
with eager avidity the tempting flowers ; they fill aprons, hats, and 
pockets; they cram and jam down the flowery freight; they are 
going to take some home to mamma; they are impatient of restraint ; 
but only for a moment, for at the word of command, the little broods 
are “clucked” back under the sheltering wings of the motherly birds, 
who have them in keeping for the day. And just here it is in order to 
say that not less than fifteen or twenty lovely young ladies, as fair as 
they were fleet-fuoted and faithful, kept eager and affectionate vigil 
over separate little squads of five and six little children, each having 
her own chicks, each feeling responsible for every hair of their 
heads—(we had almost said every feather.) The beautiful grounds 
of the University being reached, the children form in a circle, to 
play their kindergarten games—the very same games that were 
played by 300 children, on the lawns of Thuringia,under the super- 
vision of Froebel himself, more than thirty years ago. A crowd of 
eager and enthusiastic spectators watch the games with irrepressible 
demonstrations of delight. There are carriages filled with visitors 
from Oakland, and all the country round about. The Professors of 
the University, with many of the students, lend their kind aid and 
presence. Various devices for the enjoyment of the children are 
manifest everywhere. Bowers of evergreen, arbors, and swings are 
the admiration of the little guests. And now the lunch is announced. 
And such a lunch! Great, bursting hampers of good things from 
Berkeley, from Baden, from Zhe Baldwin, from thoughtful friends 
in San Francisco, and from all directions. Sandwiches that would 


melt in your mouth, cakes,’ confectioneries, boiled eggs, fruit, and, 
best of all, delicious milk straight from the beautiful udders of the 
country cows, filled with the sweetness and richness of May morn- 











ing. Ah me! how the eager lips do smack the condensed richness, 
“It’s so nice!” “It’s real milk, ain’t it?” “It’s licking good!” “Can't 
I have a httle more?” “Give Jodie some!” These are but a few of 
the approving ejaculations that greet the ear, as the little troop are 
served from the generous cans.. Twelve gallons! and evety gill of 
it gone to make good bone and sinew for the little kindergartens! 
Lunch over, the children are given carée blanche to roam and 
to play on the velvety lawn and hillside. A Punch and Judy show 
evokes screams of delights from the little folks. The older guests 
gather in squads and discuss the principles of the benevolent system 
of Froebel. Miss Kate Smith and Miss May Kittredge send approv. 
ing smiles at their little pupils, who ever and anon come rushing up 
to them with childlike confidence and secrets. Miss Muther, of the 
new kindergarten on Minna street, is active and helpful. Her little 
band are not yet fully organized, hence their absence from the festi- 
val. Another year, it is to be hoped, there will be a score or more 
of free kindergartens represented. Mrs. Cooper, the tireless cham- 
pion of this important work, is among the happiest of the happyat 
the delightful scene. Many guests from Eastern cities are present, 
some of them kindergarten workers in Boston and other cities of the 
East. ; 
Another pleasant episode enlivens the occasion: A beautiful 
piece of work from Miss Marwedel’s class is presented to every little 
kindergarten child and to all the representatives of San Francisco 
schools; and then, as if this were not enough, a lovely wreath and 
bouquet were added as a parting gift. 
The hour for departure comes all too soon. The children are 
marshalled into line. The pleasant but reluctant adieus are said. 
The waiting train receives its precious burden ; the whistle sounds, 
and back through the flower-laden fields whirl the gay-hearted little 
kindergartens of San Francisco, with nothing but memories of rap- 
turous joy as the legacy of the happy May day. 





> 
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Education and Instruction. 
(From a Report of Fellenberg’s Institute at Hofwyl.) 





(Conclusion. ) 

Sympathy is first developed in the family circle. The heart of 
the child clings to the mother. The father enjoys love and authority 
in equal measure. Relations and friends of the family share the 
cordial affection of the child. 

Yet, here, our influence extends only to our own children ; with 
reference to others, we must pre-suppose that they grew up in affec- 
tionate family relations, before they came into our hands. _ It is but 
just to doubt that we shall be able to offer them a full equivalent for 
these. No strange family can presume to extend to the child all the 
advantages of the parental home, if a good spirit ruled in this. But 
influence of the parents is not wholly cut off, when they entrust their 
children to us; the children will always feel at home with shem, 
look upon our family as a friendly one, respected and esteemed by 
the parental home, as one in which they are well cared for, in which 
their parents confer certain benefits on them in a higher degre. 
Thus, the benevolence and love of their parents might appear to 
them, multiplied by the distance, and their love, gratitude, and con- 
fidence secured to the parents even more firmly. If, then, our 
family, by loving fatherly and motherly treatment, should gain @ 
great share of their love, their gratitude and confidence, this will be 


without injury to the parental claims upon the hearts of the children.’ 


Besides, filial love appears to us as so important a matter in educt- 
tion that we shall surely spare no pains to maintain it in full vigor. 
The first help which instruction can give in the developmett 
of sympathy is to arouse again the already existing kind feelings ™ 
the memory of the child, to analyze these into simple emotions, 0 
give them permanence and intensity. This requires very delicate 
treatment, especially if the feelings of the child towards the more 
or less loved persons are to be touched upon. The educator mus 
already have gained the heart of the child for himself, before he cat 
venture to enter upon such topics, lest the children conceal 
feelings more and more carefully from him, withholding them from 
his influence and correction. It is, therefore, our first concern # 
matters of sympathy to gain the respect and affection of 
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children, which can be done quite naturally and without artificial 
means, before we attempt to obtain a hold upon the inclinations of 
their hearts for others. 

A still richer material for instruction in this direction is afforded 
by the intercourse of children with each other. } Here benevolence 
and justice are manifested, here sympathy with individuals and 
society is shown in all gradations, here sacrifice of individual desires 
for the welfare of all is practiced. Not a day passes but what new 
-strength can be gathered for moral ideas and conduct from a great 
number of circumstances. Here are a number of opportunities to 
equalize sympathy and moral judgment, lest sympathy weaken the 
moral blame due to failings, or moral rectitude destroy the sympathy 
due even to those who fail.—Here is an abundance of opportunities 
for culture, which can be found only in good educational institutions, 
never so fully in the private education of a few brothers and sisters. 

Instruction gives a meaning to the intercourse of children with 
each other and avails itself fully of whatever this affords. Besides, 
children whose education is not far advanced need government. 
The spirit of disorder and destruction, frivolity, carelessness, want of 
respect for the work of adults, budding passions, etc., require pre- 
veution and punishment before a change of disposition can be 
effected. Yet government must soon yield to discipline. 

Yet, however much the family and the association of children 
with all the implied intercourse with others may do, they cannot 
supply all thac is needed for a many-sided culture of sympathy. 
Narrow-mindedness or dreaminess, apathy with feelings of different 
natures, or hyper-sentimentality threaten on all sides. For popular 
education, the history of the country and religious instruction may 
suffice to extend the scope of sympathy ; but, for universal education, 
both, however grea/ their value, are alone not adequate. 

It is the history of the race which must undertake the extension 
of scope. 

With the aim of historical instruction, the form, too, in which it 
should be presented, is determined. Universal history in.its great 
outlines is not fitted to awaken sympathy in children. Still less is 
this the case with lists of names and dates to be memorized. Re- 
flections upon the success of certain leadigg events, and synopses 
of these according to certain points of view, etc., fall wide of the 
aim. Later, they will be of great service to memory, rapid orienta- 
tion, historical investigation, and should, then, not be wanting; but 
sympathy, whose universal culture is here considered, gains nothing 
from them. The worst influence, finally, would in all probability be 
exerted by a presentation of history in which the peculiarities of cer- 
tain nations and epochs are given to the children in the light of the 
spirit of the present time or of the children’s spirit, as has been 
attempted by some. 

_ The march of culture indicates the way. From the ancients, 
culture came to us. With them, we, must begin. Two paths, cross- 
ing once, are discernible ; the one from the East through the Jews 
to Christ, to modern time, to us; the other from the Greeks through 
the Romans to Christ, to modern time, to us. Neither is complete 
or intelligible without the other. Hence they need one another, 
and the only question is, with, which to begin. If the older road 
were also nobler, purer, richer in pedagogic success, the question 
would be decided ; but the East can, in none of these things, com- 
pete with Greece. Hence, Greece furnishes the nucleus for all 
historical teaching for pedagogic ends; let these be skillfully con- 
nected with the preceding, the contemporaneous, the succeeding 
events. Thus, the East, tuo, will have its proper share of attention 
at the right time. 

[Here follows a detailed account of the order in which histori- 
cil events are to be taken up, which is too cumbersome for our 
purposes. The third part of the plan, having reference to the study 
of self and of the ideas as such, rests upon antiquated systems of 
Philosophy, and is of little value here.—Eb. | 


Learning to Write. 


We wonder sometimes, as we wade through a mass of corre- 
spondence, whether it is possible to teach good writing. The doubt 
may seem absurd, considering that the majority of civilized mankind 








can write, that every qualified teacher among one or two hundred 


thousand in Western Europe thinks himself or herself competent to 
teach the art, and that there must be some hundreds of men in 
England, or possibly some thousands, who make a living of some 
sort by practicing this specialty. Everybody, we shall be told, is 
taught, and some few people write well, and, consequently, to teach 
people to write well must be possible. Still, we have this little bit 
of evidence in favor of hesitation. Nobody ever saw anybody 
who wrote a thoroughly good hand, and who had been regularly 
taught to do it. Good handwritings exist, undoubtedly, and are, 
we should say, rapidly on the increase ; but the possessors of the art 
never admit that they acquired it through teaching, and, in the 
majority of cases, never were taught. When cross-examined, they 
always affirm that some man or woman taught them to write, and 
that then a certain inclination or compulsion of circumstance, or 
desire to do everything well, or, in frequent instances, a caste feel- 
ing, provoked them to teach themselves to write well. They were 
not taught, except in the most rudimentary sens? of the word, and 
we do not know how they should be. Tutors and governesses have 
all caught up a system from the professional writing-masters, and the 
professional writing-masters are all dominated by two ideas, which 
are radically false. We always glance over the books they publish, 
and have read through a new one this week, which we do not intend 
to advertise in this article, and they are all alike. They all think 
that “copper-plate writing,” the special hand of writing-masters and 
bank clerks, is good writing, which it is not, being devoid of char- 
acter, far too regular in form, and, from the multiplicity of fine up- 
strokes, not easy to read; and they all believe that certain mechan- 
ical motions, if carefully taught, will produce clear writing. They 
will not, and they do not. There never were two people yet in this 
world of ours who wrote alike, or who have the same control of 
their fingers, or who ought, in order to produce good writing, to 
have held their pens alike, and the effort to make them do it only 
spoils their natural capabilities. No doubt, those capabilities are often 
naturally very small. The number of persons who are by nature 
not deft with their fingers is very large, and so is the number of those 
who cannot fix their attention; while the number of those who can 
do nothing well which they must do rapidly, probably exceeds both. 
The difficulty of teaching a grown man to write decently is almost 
inconceivable—he seems never to see what is wanted—and some- 
thing of that difficulty attaches to a vast proportion of children. Still, 
all persons not deformed or crippled in the hand, or deficient in eye- 
sight, can be taught to write, and the reason why they are not taught 
properly must be some inherent defect in the system. We believe it 
to be the one we have mentioned, the effort to enforce a certain 
method, instead of trying to secure a certain result. The unhappy 
child, who is almost always, we admit necessarily, taught too early, 
is instructed to hold himself or herself in a particular attitude, which 
is sure to be the wrong one for five sights in ten, the proper attitude 
depending on the length of the child’s vision; to hold the pen at a 
particular angle, which is also wrong, the fitting angle depending on 
the character of the pen and holder; and to grasp the pen at a cer- 
tain distance from the nib, which is arbitrarily fixed, whereas the 
distance must be governed by the formation and strength of the 
child’s fingers, and would be infinitely better left to his or her own 
instinct. Above all, there is a perpetual worry about the “resting” 
of the hand, though the easiest position varies with every child, and 
though no two men with much writing to do rest their fingers quite 
alike. The pupil is then taught to make lines in a certain direction, 
and to copy characters so large that they have no resemblance to 


‘writing at all; and to care particularly about up-strokes and down- 


strokes, and all manner of minutiz, which, if they are of any value 
at all, will soon come of themselves. So strong, in spite of centuries 
of experience, is the belief in this method, that machines for control- 
ling the fingers while writing have repeatedly been invented ; and 
the author of a book before us, a professional, is inclined to tie them 
up in some fashion with ribbon. 


We believe that the whole of this method is a mistake, that 
there is no single system of mécanique for writing, and that a child 
belonging to the educated classes would be taught much better and 
more easily if, after being once enabled to make and recognize writ- 
ten letters, it were let alone, and praised or chidden not for its 
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method, but for the result. Let the boy hold his pen as he likes, 
and make his strokes as he likes, and write at the pace he likes— 
hurry, of course, being discouraged—but insist strenuously and per- 
sistently that his copy shall be legible, shall be clean, and shall 
approach the good copy set before him, namely, a well-written let- 
ter, not a rubbishy text on a single line, written as nobody but a 
writing-master ever did or will. write till the world’s end. He will 
make a muddle at first, but he will soon make a passable imi- 
tation of his copy, and ultimately develop a characteristic and 
strong hand, which may be bad or good, but will not be either 


‘ meaningless, undecided, or illegible. This hand will alter, of course, 


very greatly as he grows older. It may alter at eleven, because 


_ it is at that age that the range of the eyes is fixed, and short- 


sight.betrays itself ; and it will alter at seventeen, because then the 
system of taking notes at lectures, which ruins most hands, will 
have cramped and temporarily spoiled the writing ; but the charac- 
ter will form itself again, and will never be deficient in clearness or 
decision. The idea that it is to be clear will have stamped itself, 
and confidence will not have been destroyed by worrying little rules 
about attitude, and angle, and slope, which the very irritation of the 
pupils ought to convince the teachers are, from some personal pe- 
culiarity, inapplicable. The lad will write, as he does anything else 
that he cares to do, as well as he can, and with a.certain efficiency 
and speed. Almost every letter he gets will give him some assist- 
ance, and the master’s remonstrance on his illegibility will be at- 
tended to, like any other caution given in the curriculum. As it is, 
he simply thinks that he does not write well, instead of thinking 
that not to write well is to fall short in a very useful accomplishment 
and to be pro fanto a failure. 

We are not quite sure that another process ought not to be 
gone through, before writing is taught at all. Suppose our boys and 
girls were taught to read manuscript a little? They are taught to 
read print, but manuscript is not print, or very like it, and they are 
left to pick up the power of reading that the best way they can; 
they never devote half an hour a day for six months to manuscript- 
reading. If they did, it would be easier to them all their lives, and 
they would learn to believe in legibility as the greatest, or, at any 
rate, the most useful quality that writing can display—an immense 
improvement, if our experience can be trusted, in the usual youth- 
ful ideal on the subject. The business of life, no doubt, soon teaches 
children to read manuscript ; but many of them never read it easily, 
and retain through life an unconquerable aversion to the work, from 
the fatigue and vexation which it causes them. We have known 
men so conscious of this defect.that they always have important 
letters read aloud to them, and others who would refuse any work, 
however anxious on other grounds to accept it, if it involved the 
frequent perusal of long manuscripts in varied handwritings. No 
doubt, the tendency to a broad and coarse, but beautifully legible 
handwriting, which has conquered the upper class and is slowly 
filtering downward, is diminishing this reluctance, but it would be 
more rapidly removed, if a little trouble were taken to teach chil- 
dren to read handwriting. They hardly see any till they begin to 
receive correspondence, and are never compelled to read any, and 
consegently learn to write what they cannot read, without intelli- 
gence and without pleasure.— Spectator. 
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Book Notices. 


— LEARNING AND HEALTH. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. Syracuse, N. 
Y.: Davis, Bardeen & Co., 1880.—Price, 15 Cents. 

An interesting little treatise, showing the injury which the aver- 
age schooling of the day works to health and vigor and, conse- 
quently, to happiness and usefulness. Every parent ought to read 
it; it will help him protect his child against the schoolmaster. 

—THE KINDERGARTEN: ITs AIMS, METHODS,.AND RESULTS. By Miss C. 
B. Morehouse. New York: E. Steiger, 1880.—Price, 25 Cents. 

A plain and practical statement of kindergarten-work, which 
we can highly recommend as a most suitable tract to convince par- 
ents and teachers of the great value of the kindergarten. It will be 
mailed on receipt of price at the Presbyterian Bookstore, 198 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











a 
—HANDBOOK OF DRAWING. By William Walker. New York: Chas, 
Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway. 1880. 

This is a valuable treatise on drawing viewed not so much a5 
an accomplishment, or as a help in the industrial arts, than agg 
universal language by which ideas are gained more accurately, and 
expressed more intelligibly, than by the language of words. The 
numerous illustrations are distinct and well executed, the directions 
for teacher and student are clear and easily followed, and the spirit 


of the author is that of a true enthusiast, whose warmth is due not — 


to hobbyism, but to an all-sided culture, which enables him to 
preciate the great good that flows from his specialty in all directions, 

—ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE Lessons IN Drawinc. By Frank Abora, 
B. S,, Drawing Master Cleveland Public Schools. Second Edition. Cleveland, 
O.: Cobb, Andrews & Co. 

There is a freshness about the book which recommends it at 
first sight. ‘The author evidently controls his subject fully in length, 
breadth, and depth. He has the good sense to consider his pupils 
of more importance than his subject, and keeps successfully aloof 
from pedantry and routine. Every kindergartener ought to have 
his book; she will find a great number of fertile suggestion in its 
pages, particularly in the clear plates, of which there are ninety. 

— How To SECURE AND RETAIN ATTENTION. By Jas. L. Hughes.—W. J, 
owe & Co., Toronto, Canada ; Eldridge & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa.—Price, 15 

This book has as many good points as it has sentences. The 
author has worked himself fully out of the labyrinths of empiricism, 
and sees his subject in the full light of modern psychological science. 
In proof, we print here the headings of the chapter which speaks of 
methods of preserving and stimulating the pupil’s desire for knowl 
edge : ‘ 

. The transition from home to school should be less sudden. 

. Knowledge should be used as it is acquired. 

. The work of school should afford pleasure. 

. School exercises should be varied as much as possible. 

. The child’s curiosity should be kept alive. 

. The lessons given, and the subjects taught, ought to be 
adapted to the advancement of the pupils. 

7. The steps in learning should not be too great. 

8. Lessons must not be too long. 

—Our Homes. By Genry Hartshorne, M. D.  Philidelphia: Presley 
Blakiston, 1012 Walnut Street. 1880, —Price, 50 Cents. 

This is Number {X of the American Health Primers, so justly 
celebrated for the valuable information which they place at the dis 
posal of all in a popular form and at little expanse. ‘This little book 
fairly teems with good, wholesome advice on the situation, construc 
tion, lighting, warming, ventilation, water supply, drainage, and die 
infection of our homes. We do not see how any one can afford o 
do without it. ° rs 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. r 

—Fifty-third Annual Report of the Oh‘o Institution for the Deaf and Deb 

G. O. Fay, Supt.—Columbus, O. ms 
—Three Papers on Reading and English Literature in Schools, read ie 
35th annual meeting of the R. I. Institute of Instruction. Providence : Publiseet 
by the Institute, 1 ae 

—Muscle-Beating, or Active aad Passive Home Gymnastics for Heallly 
and Unhealthy People. By C. Klemm, Manager of the Gymnastic Institutions 
Riga. With Illustrations. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co , 1879. 
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—A Series of Questions in English and American Literature, prepared for ; 


class drill and private study. By Mary F. Hendrick. Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis 
Bardeen & Co., 1880. 

—College Libraries as Aids to Instruction. Circular of Information of the 
Bureau of Education, No. 1. 1880. : 

—The Little Folks’ Model Arithmetic, including oral and written exercise 
Chicago : Geo. Sherwood & Co. 

—Words and Numbers. A Lesson-Book for Primary Schools. Boston: 
Thompson, Brown & Co. ? 

—FErxcelsior Questions in Arithmetic. 700 practical questions, printed o 
separate slips of cardboard. A key accompanies each set. Sent post-paid 08 
receipt of price, $1.00. Farmington, Me.: D. H. Knowlton. 

—We are indebted to Thomas B. Stockwell, Comm. of Public Schools, pe 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with the 35th 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Istand. anualy, 
1880. . 
—Report of Public Schools of Maryland, for the year ending September, 
1879. ; 
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